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Y We are pleased to learn that there is an Agri- 
“eiliural Society organized at Bladensburg, Prince 
George’s County, Md. | Phe ‘good work goes 

“bravely on, and we trast we shalt soon have to 
record the highly honorable fact, that-every coun- 
ty in the State have similar institutions. 


~ Cotton Crop of Alabama.—Alabama, which, 
a few years ago, grew not more than 10,000 bales 


' of Cotton per annum, will produce this season, 


not less than $70,000 bales. ‘The receipts of the 
presert season at Mobile alone, are $04,728 
bales. ‘The total receipis last year were 232,685 
bales. The value of the present crop is compu- 
ted by the Mobile Examiner to be a fraction 
short of fifteen millions of dollars, estimating 
each bale at forty dollars. Alabama is how 
the; st Cotton growing State in the Union. 

‘With such crop sand fair prices, Alabama will 
soon relieve herself Irom her present embarrass- 
ments, and march forth like a strong man full of 
vigour and ‘strength; and ‘richly does this young 
‘alid-enterprising State deserve the choicest favors 
of fortune. 


THE RAISING OF POULTRY. 


The annual mortality among poultry is a sub- 
vebef general regret ; but as we believe | that pre- 
Vetlive means may be used which in a great 
Théasure will save a latge ‘majority ‘of © those 
whieh otherwise would fall a sacrifice to those 
diseases Whieh usualy prey upon ‘the! feathered 
tribe, we will briefly suggest a few practical rules 
‘whieh, if adopted, »we:believe will answer the de- 
"sited object. 

1, All young chickens, ducks, and turkeys, 
‘should be kept under.cover, out-of the weather, 
‘Wating tiny seasons. 


&."Pwice or thrice a week, pepper, shallots, 


orn garlic, should-be: mixed ap with their 


ced in the pan in which their water is given them 
to drink. 

4. Whenever they manifest disease ‘by the 
drooping of the wings or any other outward sign 
of ill health,a little assofcetida broken into small 
lumps should be mixed with their feed. 

5. Chickens which are ‘kept from the dung- 
heap while young seldom have the gapes, there- 
fore it should be the object of those who have 
charge of them so to confine the hens as to pre- 
clude their young from the range of the barn 
or stable yards. 

6. Should any of the chickens have the gapes, 
mix up'small portions of assofatida, ‘rheubarb, 
and pepper, in fresh butter, and give each chick- 
en as mueh of the mixture as will lie-upon one- 
half the bow! of a small.teaspoon. 

"7. For the pip, the following treatment is jadici- 
ous. Take off the indurated covering onthe point 
of the tongue, and give twice a day, for two or three 
days, a piece of garlic the size of a pea: if garlic 
cannot be obtained, onion, shallot or shives will 
answer: and if neither of these ‘be convenient, 
two grains of black pepper, to be-given in fresh 
butter will answer. 

8. For the suuffes, the same remedies as for the 
gapes will be found highly curative; but in addi- 
tion to them it will be necessary to melt a little 
assefatida in fresh butter, and rab the chieken.a- 
bout the nostrils, taking care to clean them ‘out. 

9. Grown up ducks are some times taken off] 
rapidly by convulsions. | Insuchenses, 4.grs. of 
rheubarb and 4 grs. cayenne pepper mixed ia'fresh 
butter should be administered. Last year we host 
‘several by >this disease,.and this: year: the same 
symptoms manifested themselve among them, but 
we arrested the mabady without ‘losing a. single 
duck -by a dose of the above medicine to such as 
were ill. One of the:ducks wasiat:the timerpar- 
alized, but was thus saved. 


ee 


TO DESTROY SORREL. 

“Among the pests to whieh ihe former is.sub- 
ject, there is ‘none more annoying or vexatious; 
then sorrel. While, it exhausts the soil and in- 
-pedes the progress of-healthful and. cleanly eul- 





§ 9%. Asmall lomp of Asscfeetida should be pla- 


ture, itis utterly waft for att parpases of fond. 


It is however fortunate for the husbandman thet 
there is aremedy. Lime. is its certain deatragat 
— ‘We say this from experience, having sested ite 
efficacy the present season. We had a few acres 
infested with it much to our inconvenience: On 
a part of this we spread 66% bushels'lime to-4he 
acre; on the batanee we. spread 200 bushels of 
ashes. The sorrel on the limed part bas ’nearly 
disappeared, while on the portion on which ashes 
were spread, it.js.as thick.as.ever. We believe 
that $0. bushels of lime to the acre, judiciously 
spread, would sweeten anid-neautralize ‘themtids 


‘of any soil stfficiently to prevent the growth «gf 


‘this pest. 

‘We woulll respectfally ask our agricwftuml 
friends. to favor us with communications: opon 
ny subject connected with the ‘pursuiteof ‘hus 
bandry. ‘The pride of oceupation ‘should amtke 
each farmer emulous of subserving ‘the intéreste 
of that greatest of all human employments, ad 
how, we would: ask, ean he more effectually 
so than by placing the results of his experieiiée 
and practice. before his brethren? It is useless 
for any farmer to say he has nothing to weite a- 
bout, as the fact stands opposed “to. sueh an ae 
sertion. There, is no. farmer,but has something 
to communieate if he would but bestie himeelf, 
that would prove highly interesting to hundesds of 
others. Why thenshould there be. aay besttai- 
ey, when interest and patriotism combine in the 


| appeal to each farmer to take up his. pen and ¥ia- 


dicate the hanorable profession of* his choice? 








is here | 
THE CRoPS. . 
In speaking of the erops if - Buck’s Com 
‘Pa., a correspondent of the VU. SG e 
the date of June @d, has the following. 
remarks, which with, few: jons,, mui 


ken asa fair picture of the prospects:of the-tir- 


mers throughout-the countey: |” 


amr my last 10 pelea 
ulur.o. diave visitedseveral. the neighboring ; 
townships in the eoenty,; end held convesentiens 
with our neighbors, who-.are all of opinionithal 
the pare ipa most: prosperous eonditiege— 
The wheat and rye look as: well:as inerentas 
done akthis season. ‘The corn, is apt agar ad- 
vanced asiusual. — ‘The nights have -been : 


. ‘9 
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cool and uncongeuiat to ite repiieh “gro Wilke via- 
ae wil f @ Os uit Dagan 








tees have made their appearance through the earth, 
and presenta prospect of abundance. We have 
had copivus rains and warw sunshine during the 
last two weeks, which have given life and beauty 
to vegetation of evey kind, and gladdened the 
hearts oftour farmers to a degree of thankfulness 
beyond former years. Should kind Providence 
continue.his goodness, dnd suffer the crops to 
progress without interruption to maturity, what an 
iii. will be gathered in—and how many 
(iGtisande, nay millions, should rejoice, and offer 
ap ‘thanksgiving and prayer, that the harvest is 
home. 
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“Thou bast come again, oh summer; I feel thee in the 


That.warm. and fragrant from the South is whispering 
through the trees; 
T’ee thee in the varied hues of thickly springing flow. 


oo @t8— 
Phear thee in the song of birds, among tho leafy bowers.” 
: * . s s | 2 
“Pass on thy way o’er all the earth, and visit every land, 
To show the goodness and the power of an Almighty 
»! hand. » 


t 
otfBhe same writer. bears” testimony to the great 


‘improvement which ,has taken place within the 
last four or five years, in the manner of farming, 
and thinks that the farmers of Buck’s county 
ean beara comparison with any in the State of 


Pennsylvania. ' 
«oWecan most truly say that we are pleased to 
dear, these good tidings, as with an onward march 
f,improvement in the mode of cultivating the 
iaoil,there is no pecuniary difficulties, to which 
gour.country may be subjected, that our people 
_cannot overcome. 


INDUSTRIOUS HABITS. 


.. Professor lyes, of New Haven, makes the fol- 
_lowing instructive reference to the late President 
DwicuT, in a recent address before a Horticul- 
. tarat Society ; 
te #Hle had the largest garden, the best culinary 
Bape d the finest fruits in the city, and all cul- 

ivat by his own hands. “This fact will excite 
irprisé, When it is recollected that he delivered a 
deetare to his class six clays in a week ; performed 
ies of Professor of Divinity, and superin- 
tended the government of the college. He- de- 
monstrated that an abundance of delicious fruit 
‘might be cultivated at a very litle expznse. He 
minute and accurate observer of the habits 
s of vegetables, and delighted in conver- 
ofpiegie ive or receive instruction in horticulture. 
lé infused into his conversation music and poetry, 
~@nd” Ke was listened to with delight, even when 
-shisstheme was cultivation of Cabbages. He tanght 
that the proper time to prune fruittrees was in June, 
when the plant was in the most rapid growth; 
@@tid 4hé reason was that the wound would heal 
Qmost gealily at that season. Dr. Dwight was 
evemubled to petform so much and so various mental 
je Pabors; by invigorating. his constitution by exer- 
~ cis in the open air. , No one felt more strongly 
»ethe*sentiment of the poet: 


bs 


e2e! 


Se whe ite is'a watch that wants both hands, 
7 | dis auelets w'ten it as when it stands. 
a } of occupation is not rest; 

mind unoccupied is a mind distressed.” 
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THE BEAVER. 
To the editor of the Richmond Enquirer. 

In.one of the late Enquirers you ask for infor- 
mation relative tothe beaver. I have now eight 
skins of beavers, killed in my plantation, on Not- 
laway river, five miles above the great falls.. The 
river is rated by an engineer as capable of boat 
navigation at small expense. Yet the beavers make 
dams across it—numbers of them, too, and, in 
many cases, fine tumbling dams. They destroy 
a considerable quantity of corn, cutting it off in 
the green state, while sweet and juicy. Your 
Surry correspondent shows chips and sticks ; ] can 
show small trees, that would make a good turn 
for a man, which they have cut down and carried 
to the water, twenty yards. Can you prevail on 
some of your Western readers to give us some in- 
formation as to the mode of hunting and trapping 
them, the best baits, &c. &e.? And last, thongh 
not least, what are the skins worth ? 

Yours, &c. 

Lunensune, May 12, 1838. 

GF We understand that beaver skins are sold 
in this city by the pound, and rage in value ac- 
cording to the latitude in which they are caught. 

Western (Missouri, &c.) are worth - $4, to $5 

Southern (Mississippi, &c.) * - $210 $3 

(We cannot yet quote Virginia skins.) 

Skins will weigh from 1 to 4 Ibs. 


R. M. 





Cotume1aNn Horticurturat Society.—The 
stated meeting of this Society, which was held 
last Saturday at the City Hall, was pretty well 
attended. 

On motion of Mr. Barnard, the following resolu- 
tion (to which we call the attentiou of cultivators 
in this and the neighboring counties) was_ unan- 
imously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That from the proceeds of the ensuing 
exhibition, and other funds remaining in the hands 
of the Treasurer, after leaving a sum sufficient for 
ordinary expenses, there be appropriated an amount, 
not exceeding two hundred dollars, to be laid out 
in premiums, to be awarded to those persons who, 
during the two years including the next exhibi- 
tion, have exhibited the most meritorions articles 
in the departments of flowers, fruits and vegeta- 
bles.” 

Wegive the following extract from the report 
of the Committees on the Flowers and Fruits ex- 
hibited to the meeting : 

Mrs. Suter presented a variety of flowers, and 
among them viburnum dulce, an uncommon vari- 
ety of laurustinus, the Suter ruse,a seciling climb- 
er, with very large flowers, a double yellow ran- 
unculus, very pretty, and a great variety of fine 
hearts-ease, mignonette, and gilly flowers from seed 
presented by Dr.. Balizer, very large and double. 

Mr. Buist presented fine specimens of Wells’ 
cabbage, China and King of Prussia rose, a beauti- 
ful gladiolus blandus and nevembeagia, filicantis, 
the latter a new plant 

Dr. Gunnell exhibited a great variety of Roses ; 
among them, were'!Hogg’siouble yellow, cabbage 
monthly, very large, several varieties of tea, hybrid 
and garden roses, of which the bizarre incom- 
parable, a very dark, almost purple rose, with a 
Might centre, a fine garden variety; also, Lees’s 
crimson perpetual, red gerden, Harrison yellow, 





Jackson, vld tea, superb tea, white tea, tea yellow 
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centre, compact tea, Orloff, Wells’ cabbage, month. 
ly ee perpetual bourbon, and Herbemont ca. 
rolina. 

The Committee on Fruits-reported the exhibition 
of fine ripe strawberries of the pine variety, from 
Gen. Towson. ° 

Before the meeting adjourned (until next Setup 
day,) five new members were added to the Sogj. 
ety. 





PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 


This operation is directed to be performed, by 
a writer in the Horticultural Register, in the wig. 
ter. The common practice is to prune in the 
spring. Both we conceive to be wrong. Wt is 
unnecessary again here to repeat our reasons, for 
pruning at mid-summer, as we have already 
twice published them in the Cultivator. We will 
only add, that our opinion in this matter is forti- 
fied by the philosophy and practice of the late 
Rev. Dr. Dwight—(see last Cuitivator)—and by 
four years’ observation and practice in our own 
grounds. We prune in the last of June and first 
partof July. We earnestly recommend a trial 
of the practice. 

The object of pruning are at least three fold. 
—We trim shade trees to produce symmetry of 
form. We trim forest trees to produce a hand- 
some ani valuable bole, or stem, for timber. And 
we prune fruit trees for the double purpose of 
giving them a good shape, and of inducing them 
to bear well. To the pomologist that shape is 
most handsome, in a fruit tree, which indicates 
the best bearing qualities. [tis remarked, partic- 
ularly of the apple, that upright shoots produce 
less abundantly than those which grow horizon- 
tal, or deviate materially trom an upright form— 
Hence in forming the head of a young apple tree, 
it is customary to take out the upright shoot, 
when the tree has attained a proper height, say 7 
to 9 feet, and to leave three or four laterals or 
limbs to fourm the head. And as pruning does 
not increase the quantity of wood, but has a dif- 
ferent tendency and effect, by lessening the leaves, 
which are the organs of nutrition, the upright 
shoot should not be taken out until the laterals 
have acquired considerable wood and foliage. In 
pruning fruit trees, all limbs which are likely to 
interfere with each other, should be taken out 
while they are small. The head of the. tree 
should be kept open, so as to admil light and air, 
essential to the maturity of the fruit. In pruning 
all trees in the nursery, the limbs should be al- 
ways upon one-third of the stem, that is, onl 
two-thirds of thé stem should be denuded limbs. 

oe 





PREPARING CORN STUBBLE FOR..THE 
PLOUGH. ‘ 


As the season is approaching, in which farmers 
prepare their corn stubble for the succeeding 
crop, I propose throwing out a few hints on the 
subject of preparing it for ploughing—to be 
in-the best condition for receiving the seedof, 
and taking off, the following crop.. Since,expe- 
rience has confirmed that cutting off corp, at the 
ground, is preferable, in an economical’ paint of 
view, to top; ing it above the ear—that 
has generally been adopted by those farmers, who 
make economy a prominent article in their agri 
cultural creed. It might be asked, What can be 
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ake it in a better condition for plough- 
ee ta by cutting the corn off at the ground? 
Farmer’, try it fur yourselves. — 

The object to be attained, is to prepare the 
stubble to be in such a condition, that most of it 
may be ploughed down; and being. ploughed 
down, not to be drawn up again with the harrow, 
in putting in the following crop: . In. the prac- 
tice of cutting off corn at the ground, unless 
more especial pains be taken, than is usually be- 
stowed, a stubble of some six, eight, or ten inch- 
es will be left. In this case farmers sometimes 
scalp them off even with the ground with a hoe, 
to make it in a condition more suitable for plough- 


 hiather method has been adopted by many 
farmers, which has been found to answer the pur- 

se better than scalping. It consists in passing 
the harrow twice over a row, or in other words, 

ing a round toarow. This should be done 
early in the spring before the ground becomes 
completely settled. Where both plans have been 
tried in the same, or adjoining fields, it has beén 
found that that which was harrowed, the corn 
stubble ploughed down better—and those that 
were ploughed down, were less drawn up than 
where they were scalped. Hence, they would 
obstruct less in applying the seed, and taking off 
the crop. Again I would say, farmers try it for 
yourselves.— Furmers? Cabinet. 





[From the Gennessee Farmer.] 


PROF. SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL—CUTTING 
TIMBER—INDIAN MOUNDS. 


The last number of this excellent work, inval- 
vable to the man of science, and an honor to the 
country, is now before us; filled with more than 
jts usual variety of generally interesting articles, 
besides many belonging particularly to the cause 
of science alone. Among those intended for the 
general reader, we may mention the excursion to 
the White Mountains ; the Notes respecting the 
Indian Mounds of Wisconsin; the Geology of 
Upper Illinois ; and the Dry Rot. 

The article on the Dry Rot, is from the pen of 
Mr. Rainey, of Middletown, Conn., a ship builder 
of considerable experience, and though relating 
primarily to that kind of architecture in wood, 
cannot fail to be valuable to all who are engaged 
in cutting timber for any purpose, where duration 
and preservation are desirable. Mr. Rainey hav- 
ing become convinced that the sap was the cause 
of the decay of wood, instituted a sevies of exper- 
iments to ascertain it* place in different seasons 
of the year, and found that ithe winter, the heart 
wood contained much more than the sap wood, 
while in the summer it seemed concentrated in 
the alburnum or outside layers of wood. © It has 
been generally supposed that the sap of the tree 
was principally in the roots during the winter, 
and acting on this supposition, Mr. Rainey had 
preferred for ship building, timber cut in the win- 
ter; some cases, however, in which timber cut in 
the summer was used with that cut in the winter, 
and remained sound while the latter deeayed, in- 
duced an investigation as to the cause, and resul- 
ted as stated. Mr. R. now uses timber cut as far 
from December as possible, and finds much less 
cause for cumplaint than formerly. The follow 
ing was one of the “experiments that led Mr. 
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R. to doubt the propriety of cutting timber in win- 
ter :— 

“ Having cut a small oak staddle, on or about 
the 20th of June, 1 placed several pieces of it in 
the fire place, and put a fire under them ; after a 
little while there appeared at the end of the sticks 
a wet circle describing the exact thickness of the 
alburnum, or sap wood, and when they became 
considerably heated, the steam rushed with vio- 
lence from the tubes of the sap wood, while there 
was but a small appearance of vapor from the 
heart wood. About the same day of December, 
of the same year, | had another small oak cut, 
and went through with the same process of heat- 
ing several pieces of the wood; and when they 
began to be heated, the whole surface of the 
heart wood, except a small circle enclosing the 
pith, was wet, but the alburnum was dry, and 
when they were faiily heated through; the steam 
rushed with violence from the heart wood, though 
the whole quantity that escaped, was not so large 
as in the furmer case. ‘The results of these ex- 
periments accord with a well known fact in regard 
to the sugar maple, namely, that no sap can be 
obtained from the tubes of the alburnum of the 
tree, and therefore they are obliged to bore a hole 
for the tube through the alburnu:n, into the heart- 
wood before it will run.” 


Mr. Rainey’s inferenceas to the position of the 
sap during the severe weather of winter, is prob- 
ably correct, as we have observed many appear- 
ances that would go to confirm it; but, that at 
the time of making sugar, the sap is found in the 
heart wood of the maple, is decidedly incorrect, 
as every person acquainted with the manufacture 
well knows. In many casesin tapping the trees, 
the heart wood is not touched at all, and it is 
deemed desirable to avoid it when practicable.— 
The sap of the maple will not, however, flow tin- 
til the temperature of the earth and air has been 
raised by the sun of spring,and the circulation, 
which is partially or totally suspended in the al- 
burnum during the severe frosts, is restored.— 
The relative position of the sap is consequent- 
ly changed from what it was-a few weeks pre- 
vious, having passed from the centre to the sur- 
face through the lateral pores, or what is called the 
silver grain, as well as commenced its flow up- 
wards to the expanding leaves and branches. 

Farmers find the cutting of timber.for posts 
and rails an important item in their profit or loss 
account; and if Mr. Rainey’s experiments as to 
the duration of timber can be fully relied upon, or 
substantiated by further experience, a very great 
point in domestic farming economy would be 
gained. We think the early settlers of Western 
New-York could throw much light on this sub- 
ject, by ascertaining the relative duration of their 
rail fences made from timber cut in the winter, or 
midsummer, as most farms must have had speci- 
mens of both kinds; and any notices of this 
nature, furnished us, shall be inserted with pleas- 
ure. 

Mr. Tavlor’s notice of the Indian monuments 
and mounds of Wisconsin, is @ very interesting 
article. The notices are mostly confined w the 
strip of territory threugh which the main Iadian 
road from Lake Michigan, near Milwaukee, pass- 
es to the Mississippi, near Prairie du Chien; but 





this region furnishes a greater number, and prob- 
ably more perfect specimens, of these munuments 
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ean te me 
of antiqnity, than any other part of the Mississ 
sippi valley. That they are places of barial’cag 
no longer be doubted, as a number of 
mounds were thoroughly opened the last season 
by order of Col. Petitval, the officer employed in 
surveying the Wisconsin River. They were wn 
formly filled with bones in the last stages of de- 
composition, the fibrous roots of ‘the trees; arid 
the coarse grass, penetrating and passing through 
their substance as through common earth. 9" 
But the thing that most interestud'us, as the fact 
was entirely new, was the manner in which thése- 
burial places, scattered in such countless numbers 
over the Wisconsin praities, have been arranged 
to represent animals, birds, and even the human 
figure itself. The well executed drawings’ that 
accompany the article, make this ‘plainer® thin 
words can do, and we think establish the truth “of 
the supposition, that as particular animals wéte 
the badge or emblem of particular tribes,'so in 
depositing the dead, these mountls were made to 
conform to the badge or totem of the tribe or th- 
dividual, whether the same was the tortoise, ‘bif- 
falo, wolf, eagle or crane. In general, the confi- 
uration can easily be traced; and mingled ‘with 
these representations of animals and bird, ate 
works of a round or square form, and stime par- 
allelograms of nearly half a mile in length. ‘Phe 
length of these representations of animals vary 
from 60 feet to 200, and rise above the level of 
the prairie from 5 to 10 feet. A mound ‘whith 
represented the human figure, was in one instatice 
125 feetlong; from the extremity of one arm 
the other 30 feet; the body $0 feet in breattth ; 
the head 25 feet; and the elevation above the 
praicie 6 feet. The configuration was perfectly 
distinct, and Mr. Taylor says, there was ho pos- 
sibility of a mistake; in assigning the figure to the 
human race. , 
There seems scarcely a room for doubt, as “to 
the fact that the great west has been the abode of 
populous and powerful nations ; far more advan- 
ced in civilization than the rovins hordes that 
now or lately wandered over. this beautiful’ regi- 
on; and thuse were compelled to give “way to 
the pressure of these, as the latter seem destined 
to vanish before the rapidly advancing wave of 
civilization, and- the encroaching march 6f the 
white men. Whether the gloom that slirdtds 
these monuments of the past in such mystery, 
shall be penetrated, remains to be seen. 6 


HUSBANDMEN, 3 
AND THE HONOM PAID TO AGRICULTURE IN CHINA. 
From Navarette, Le Comte, Du Halde, kes - 


The husbandmen in China, as to rank, are { 
ferred to merchants and mechanics, ‘They 
endowed with large privileges, their profession 
being considered as the most necessiry one in a 
state. Navarette observes, that the Chinese say, 
that the Emperor ought to take them wtbe 











particular care, and w allow them as large. privi- 
leges as may be; because all the empire subsists 


by. their labor and industry. Nay, n could not 
subsist without the strongest inclination, and | 

plication of the country-peuple that way ! Cilla 
being so vastly populous, that if every inch of a+ 
rable land, we: sowed, as in Fact it gends 












yetthe produce would be scarce sufficie 
port the multitudes of inhabitants ; and ¢ 
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pire is. tov extensive to have its wants that way 
supplied from foreign parts, even if it kept up a 
ndence with them. For these reasons, 
it has always been one of the chiefest cares of the 
ernment to promote agriculture, by honoring 
bandmen and their profession. With this 
view, a festival is instituted in honor of agricul- 
ture ; and the Emperor himself, once a year, turns 
ploughman, in. imitation, as it is said, of the early 
smonarchs, whose histroy seems to be calculated for 
the same end. 

The common opinicn, according to the mis- 
sioners, is, that husbandry was first taught by 
Shin-nong, who is at this day reverenced as the 
inventor of so useful an art; which has still gain- 
ed farther credit from what is related in the books 
of their ancient philosophers. The Emperor Yau, 
who began to reign four hundred and eighty years 
after the monarch, it seems, set aside his gwn 
children in favor of a young husbandman, whom 
chose fer his suecessor. This choice of an em- 
peror out of the country, has inspired the Chinese 
with a great esteem for agriculture. Yu, who 
succeeded Shun, came to the throne after the 
game manner. It is said, he found out the way, 
by means of canals, to drain off the water into the 
sea, which at the begiuning of the empire, over- 
flowed several low countries, and afterwards made 
use of them to render the soil fruitful. It is add- 
ed, that he wrote several books concerning the 
manner of cultivating land, and watering it, which 
induced Shun to appoirit him his successor, and 
has contributed much to raise the credit of agri- 
eultare, as they see it has been thought worthy the 
eare and application of a great prince. 

Several other emperors have expressed their 
zeal for this art. Kang Vang, third monarch of 
the Chew family, caused land-marks to be fixed,'to 

:vent disputes among the husbandmen. King- 
Ving, the twenty-fourth of the same race, in 
whose reign Confusius was born, five hundred 
and thirty-one years before Christ, renewed the 
laws that had been made for promoting agriculture. 
In a word, the emperor Ven-ti, who reigned three 
bundred and fifty-two years after, raised its esteem 
‘to a great pitch: for this prince perceiving that his 
country was ruined by the wars, to engage his 
subjects to cultivate the land, set them an example 
himself, by ploughing the fields belonging to -his 
palace: which obliged all the ministers and gen- 
tlemen of his court to do the same. 

It is thought, that this. was the original of a 

t festival that is solemnized every year in all 
‘die gréat cities of China, when the sun enters the 
fifteenth degree of aquarius ; which the Chinese 
look upon as the beginning of the spring. On 
this day the governor comes out of his palace, 
€arried in his chair, preceded by banners, lighted 
“Wrehes, and divers instruments ; he is attended 
‘ With several litters, painted and adorned & variety 
of silk tapestry; exhibiting various figures, and 
ee of illastrious persons who had prac- 
htisbandry, with histories relating to the 
“game subject! He is crowned with flowers, and 
marches in this equipage, towards the eastern 
Pg or tte city, as it were to meet the spring. 
~ ‘Among the figores, there is a cow of earthen- 
‘Ware, s0 monstrously large, that forty men can 
‘fiardly earry it. Behind the cow, whose horns 
‘Ure gilt, is a young child with one foot naked and 
‘the Other shod: him they call the genius of labor 








and diligence ; who strikes the earthen cow in- 
cessantly with a rod, as though it were to make 
itadvance. All the husbandmen follow with their 
instruments; after whom proceed companies of 
masquers and commedians, acting plays. In this 
manner they march to the governor's palace, 
where they strip the cow of her ornaments; and 
drawing out of her belly a prodigious number of 
small cows-made of clay, distribute them among 
the multitude, as well as the fragments of the cow, 
which they break into pieces. Afterwards, the 
Governor makes a short discourse, recommending 
the care of husbandry as one of the things most 
conducive to the good of a state. 

The attention of the emperors and mandarins 
to the cultivation of the land is so great, that when 
deputies arrive at court from the vice-roys, the 
Chinese monarch never forgets to demand in what 
condition the fields appeared to them; and the 
falling of a seasonable shower furnishes a proper 
occasion for visiting a mandarin, to compliment 
him thereupon. Every year, in spring, which 
falls in February, the emperor (according to the 
ancient custom,) goes himself, in a solemn man- 
ner, to plough a few ridges of land, in order to 
animate the husbandmen by his own example; 
and the mandarins of every city performed the 
ceremony, which is as follows :—The tribunal of 
mathematics having, pursuant to order, fixed on 
the twenty-fourth of the second moon, as the pro- 
per day for the ceremony of the tillage, that of the 
rites gave notice to the present emperor Yong- 
Ching, by 2 memorial which set forth the follow- 
ing particulars to be observed by him, preparatory 
to this festival. ist. That he should appoint 
twelve illustrious persons to atiend and plough 
after him, viz: three princes, and nine presidents 
of the sovereign courts; or the assistants of the 
latter, in case they were teo old, or infirm. 2nd. 
That as this ceremony does not solely consist in 
the emperor’s ploughing the earth, in order to stir 
up emulation by his own example ; but also in- 
cludes a sacrifice, which he, as chief pontiff, offers 
to Shang-ti, to procure plenty from him in favor 
of the people; therefore, by way of preparation, 
he ought to fast and observe continence the pre- 
ceding days; the princes and mandarins, who ac- 
company his majesty, ought to prepare them- 
selves in the same manner. Srd. That on the 
ev? of the ceremony, his majesty is to send seve- 
ral lords of the first quality, to the hall of his an- 
cestors, to prostrate themselves before their tablet, 
and give them notice, as though they were yet 
living, that the next day he will offer the great 
sacrifice. 

Besides these directions to the emperor, the 
tribunal likewise prescribes the preparations to 
be made by the different tribunals; one is obliged 
to prepare the sacrifice; another to compose the 
formula; another to carry and set up the tents, 
under which his majesty is to dine, in case he so 
orders it; a fourth is to assemble forty or fifty 
husbandmen, venerable for their age, who are to 
be present when the emperor ploughs the ground, 
with forty of the younger sort to make ready the 
ploughs, yoke the oxen, and prepare the grain 
that,is to be sown ; consisting of five sorte, sup- 
posed to comprehend all the rest, as wheat, rice, 
beane, and two kinds of millet. 





On the twenty-fourth day of the moon, the em- 
peror went with his court, in hie habit of cere- 
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mony, to the place appointed, to offer to Shano.. 
the spring sacrifice ; by which he is i 

increase and preserve the fruits. of the earth: 
place is a little hillock made of earth, a few fur 
longs south from the city; on the side of this ele. 
vation, which ought to be fifty feet four ing 
high, is the spot whieh is to be ploughed by the 
imperial hands. ae 

After the emperor had offered sacrifice 
scended with the three princes and. nine i * 
who were to plongh with him. Several gregt 
lords earried the valuable chests, which coptaj 
the grains that were to be sown. All the 
attended with profound silence ; then the em 
ror took the plough and tilled the ground sey 
times backwards and forwards; when he quitied 
it, a prince of -the blood held it and ploughed « ag 
did all the rest in their turns. After havi 
ploughed in several places, the emperor sowed 
the different grain; and the day following, the 
husbandmen by profession, (forty-four of them 
old, and forty-two of them young,) finished the 
remainder of the field that was left untilled. The 
ceremony concluded with the appointed re 
which the emperor bestowed upon each of th 
consisting of four pieces of dyed cotton to make 
cloths. 

The governor of Pe-King goes often to visit 
this. field, which is cultivated with great care; and 
examines all the ridges thoroughly, to see if he 
can meet with any uncommon ears, such as they 
reckon good omens; on which occasion he gives 
notice, that he found a stalk, for instance, that bore 
thirteen ears. In the autumn the same governor 
gets in the grain in yellow sacks; which are 
stowed in a granary built for that purpose, called 
the Imperial Magazine. This grain is kept for 
the most solemn ceremonies; for when the em- 
peror sacrifices to Tyen, or Shang-ti, he offers it 
as the fruit of his own hands; and on certain 
days in the year, he presents it to his ancestors, as 
if they were still living. 

Among several good r2gulations made by the 
same emperor, he has shown an uncommon r- 
gard for the husbandmen. To encourage them 
in their labor, he has ordered the governors of all 
the cities to send him notice every year, of the 
person of this profession, in their respective dis- 
tricts, who is most remarkable for his application 
to agriculture; for unblemished reputation ; for 
preserving union in his own family and_peace 
with his neighbours; for his frugality and aver 
sion to extravagance. Upon the report of she 
governor, the emperor will advance this wise and 
diligent husbandman tothe degree of a mandarin 
of the eighth order, and send him patents.ol.an 
ordinary mandarin; which distinction will entille 
him to wear the habit of a mandarin, to visit the 
gosernor of the city, to sit in his presence, and 
drink tea with him. He will be all the 
rest of his days. After his death he will hav. 
neral obsequies suitable to his degree ; and bi 
title of honor shall be written ia. the hall of. bi 
ancestors, What emulation must such a reward 
excite among the hasbandman ! P 

Accordingly we find that they are continually 
busied about their lands; if they have any, sme 
to spare, they go immediately to the mountains 10 
cut wood; to the garden to look to their herbs, 
or to cut canes, &c., sa that they are never ile. 
The land in Chine never lies fallow. Generally 
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— 
‘¢ same ground’ produces three crops in a year ; 
pabp os and before it is reaped they sow fitches; 
ad when they are in, wheat, beans, or some oth- 
ef grain; thus it goes continually round. They 
seldom po their land for unprofitable 
such as flower gardens, or fine walks; be- 


sets aseful things more for the public good, 
ie) hele own. 


The attention of husbandmen is chiefly em- 
ved in the cultivation of rice. They manure 
jand extremely well ; gathering for that pur- 
see. with extraordinary care, all sorts of ordure, 
Oar of men and animals, or truck for it wood, 
herbs, or linseed oil. This kind of manure, which 
ere would burn up the plants, is very pro- 
for the lands of China; where they have an 
att of tempering it with water before they use it. 
They gather the dang in piles, which they com- 
monly carry covered on their shoulders; and this 
eontributes very much to the cleanness of their 
cities, whose filth is thus taken away every day. 

Jo the province C/-y-Kyang, and other places, 
where they cow rice, they use balls of hog’s, or 
even human hair: which, according to them, 
gives strength to the land, and makes that grain 

w better. For this reason, barbers save the 
ie which they cut off the heads, and sell for a- 
bout a halfpenny a pound to such people, who 
carry itaway in bags; and you may often see 
barks loaded with it. When the plant begins to 
ear, if the land be watered with spring water, they 
mix quicklime with it ; saying that it kills worms 
and insects, destroys weeds, and gives a warmth 
to the ground, which contributes much to fertility. 
By this means the rice ficlds are so clean, that 
‘Navarette, sometimes, walked through them, 
looking for some small herb; and could never 
‘find any: so that he concludes, the rice which is 
surprisingly tall and fine, draws all the nourish- 
ment from the ground. , 

The husbandmen sow their grain at first with- 
out any order ; but when it has shot about a foot, 
ora foot and a half high, they pluck it up by the 
roots ;,and making it into a sort of small sheaves, 
plentit by a line, and checkerwise; to the end, 
that the ears, resting upon each other, may stand 
More firmly, and resist the winds. But before the 
tice is transplanted, they level the land, aud make 
it very smooth, after the following manner. Ha- 
ving ploughed the ground ‘three or fourg times 
successively, always to the ancles in water, they 
‘bresk the clods with the head of their mattocks ; 
then, with the help of a wooden machine (on 
which a man stands upright, and guides the buffa- 
lo that draws it,) they smooth the earth, that the 
water may be every where of an equal height ; in- 
somuch that the plains seem more like vast gar- 

ydensthan open fields. 

The mountains in China are all cultivated ; but 
oue'sees neither hedges nor ditches, nor scarce 


re tree ; so fearful they are of loosing an inch of 


at 


. . “Wtiswery agreeable :towehold, in some 
» ewe three or four leagues in length, sur- 

with hills and mountains, cut from bot- 
tom-to top, into terraces three or four feet high, 
«anibvising one above another, sometimes to the 
@umber ef twenty or thirty. These mountains 
ate-not generally rocky, as those ‘in Europe, the 


eeit being light and porous, and so easy to be cut 
- “ifesevetal provinces, thatone may dig three or 
four hundred feet without meeting with the rock. 


When the mountains are rocky, the Chinese loos- 
en the stones, and make little walls-of them to 
support the terraces ; they then level the good soil 
and sow it with grain. 

They are still more industrious. Though in 
some provinces, there be barren and uncultivated 
mountains, yet the valleys and fields which sepa- 
rate them in a vast number of places, are very 
fruitful and well cultivated. The husbandman 
first levels all the unequal places that are capable 
of culture. He then divides that part of the land, 
which is on the same level, into plots; and that 
along the edges of the valleys, which is unequal, 
into stories, in from of an amphitheatre : and as 
the rice will not thrive without water, they make 
reservoirs, at proper distances,and different heights, 
to catch the rain and the water which descends 
from the mountains, in order to distribute it e- 
qually among their rice plots; either by letting it 
run down from the reservoir to the plots below, 
or causing it to ascend from the lower reservoir 
to the highest stories. 

For this purpose they make use of certain hy- 
draulic engines, which are very sjmple, both as to 
their make and jhe manner of playing them. It 
is composed of a chain made of wood, resembling 
a chaplet or pair of beads, strung as it were with 
a great number of flat boards, six or seven inches 
square, and placed parallel at equal distances.— 
This chain passes through a square tube or gutter: 
at the lower end whereof is a smooth cylinder 
or barrel, whose axis is fixed in the two sides: 
and to the upper end is fastened a sort oi drum, 
set round with little boards to answer those of the 
chain, which passes round both it and the cylin- 
der ; so that when the drum is turned, the chain 
turns also; and, consequently, the lower end of 
the gutter or tube being put into the water, and 
the drum end set to the height where the water is 


| to be conveyed, the boards filling exactly the ca- 


vity of the tube, must carry up a continual stream 
so long as the machine is in motion ; which is 
performed in three ways:—1st. With the hand 
‘by means of one or two handles applied to the 
Hends of the axis of the drum—2nd. With the feet, 
by means of certain large wooden pegs, about 
half a foot long, set round the axletree of the drum 
for that purpose. These pegs have long heads, 
rounded on the outside, for applying the soles of 
the naked feet; so that one or more men, may 
with the greatest ease put the engine in motion, 
either standing or sitting ; their hands being em- 
ployed all the while, the one holding an umbrella, 
and the other a fan. Srd. By the-assistance of a 
buffalo, or some other animal made fast to a great 
wheel, about four yards in diamater, placed hori- 
zontally. Round its circumference are fixed a 
great number of pegs or teeth; which tallying ex- 
actly with those in the axletree of the drum, turn 
the machine with a great deal of ease. 

When a canal is to be cleansed, which often 
‘happens,-rit.is divided, at convenient distances, 
by dikes ; and every neighbouring. village, being 
allotted its share, the peasants immediately appear 
with their chain engines; whereby the water is 
conveyed from one to the other. This labor, 
though painful, is soon ended by means of the 
multitudes of hands. In some parts, as the pro- 
vince of Fo-Kyen, the mountains, though not 





very high, are contiguous, and with-scarce any 


valleys between; yet they are all cultivated by 


that our expectations will not be disa 


meneed a systematic seaseh for this valuable, 
-but was. prevented by a sudden indjeposition; and 
‘the discharge of my duties in,other portions of 
-the State mace it. impracticable for me to return a 


——— 


the art which the husbandmen have to convey 
the water from one to the other through pipes 
made of bamboo. 
To this surprising industry of the husbandmea, 
is owing that great plenty of grain and herbs, 
that reigns in China above all other regions —~ 
Notwithstanding which, the land hardly suffices 
to support its inhabitants; and one may venture 
to say, that to live comfortably they havé need 
of a country as large again. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MARYLAND, 
By Proressor Ducaret. 


See. 11.— Geological Examination of Cecil Co. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Another valuable mineral found in the county, 
and which has not yet attracted the attention it 
merits is the kaolin or porcelain clay, It was 
stated in a former report hat partial beds and veins 
of it had been seen in the coarse grained granite, 
occurring near the head of the Big Elk in the 
neighborhood of Miss Dysart’s. During the ex- 
cursions of the past year a locality has been met 
with where it occurs of great purity, and it is spid, 
in a bed of some extent. Mr. Joseph Preston, 
upon whose farm the mineral -is found, informs 
me that he had sent a quantity to the Porcelain 
works recently in operation at Philadelphia, and 
that it was pronounced of superior quality. It hae 
been used in the construction of the furnaces at- 
tached to the Rulling-Mill on the Octorara, having 
been found to inake a most refractory cement. Jig 
usefulness might be extended by mixing it with 
the pure kinds of potter’s clay as a basis for the 
more ordinary sorts of ware. 

I have to regret that it is not in my power to 
report the occurrence of limestone within the 
region of country now under consideration. 
There is still, however; room to hope that-bands 
of limestone exist here as elsewhere, with ite 
usual associates. of gneiss and soapstone rocks. 
On the farm of Mr. James Egan atthe head of 
Principio creek, the water of a well sunk to the 
depth of thirty feet is strongly charged with the 
bicarbonate of lime, which it copiously deposites 
as a carbonate when boiled, onnting the inside of 
the vessels with a thick crust. Well-water of ia 
similar character occurs on the premises. of .Mr. 
Ely Haynes, in the vicinity of the Rising Sun. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that some wedges 
of limestone may yet be found hetween the strata 
of gneiss rocks of the surrounding countey;..and 
as the farmers here, fully appreciate the valag ef 
lime as an agricultural resource, since they. a 
now willing to obtain it from Chester coun a4 
at considerable labor and cost, it is to be 


ted. J 
was desirous, during the past yeat, $9, me 


second time to the county: J propose doing go 

gar agra rey go features, in 
Having thus indi the ing fe ; 

the geology of the county, and farntehed dam ag- 


-count.of the various mineral resources it contaige, 








L.may now revert to the use.of the ‘apd 
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sessed by the farmers of Sassafras Neck and the 
Bohemia M:nor. 

In tracing out the history of the discovery and 
of the use of these materials. | find, as might 
naturally have been expected, that they have at 
various times fixed the attention of persons who 

- have'been induced to try them. The peculiar 
aspect.of these deposites, filled with shells of an 
anomalous shape, totally unlike those that now 
inhabit our waters, could not fail to excite the 
curiosity of the observer, and the most obvious 
use'that would suggest itself to which they might 
be applied was, tv the soil as a manure. Accord- 
ingly they have been tried, and although only on 
a small scale and very partially, the result are for- 
tunately such as to relieve them from the imputa- 
tion that their value is predicated sulely upon 


# The first experiment that appears to have been 
made with the Black Afarl was ona farm now 
inthe possession of Mr. Seaverson. The spot 
Was indicated to me by Mr. John W. Comegys, 
who, upon describing to him the material, recol- 
lected that something answering the description 
had been used upwards of twenty years ago, and 
that its effects were still visible. I rode to this 
farm on the afternoon of the 5th of August, in 
company with Commodore Jones. The marl 
was found to consist of a micaceous black sand 
filled with marine fossils, princizlly gryphew and 
easis of the cuccullea Mortonii, and effervesced 
briskly in vinegar. No account could be given 
ofthe quantity or mode in which it had been ap- 
plied; but there could be nv doubt that the spot 
where it was used manifested a decided improve- 
ment in the character and luxuriance of its vegeta- 
tion. An experiment more recently made on an 
ailjoining portion of the same fiel!, gave equal 
evicences of amelioration, in the production of a 
welbset sward of white clover, of which nota 
solitary sprig was to be seen elsewhere. 

« Aviother experiment, also of ancient date, seems 
to have been made et the head of the Big Bohemia 
The material employed here is a ferruginous sand. 
with a very trifling intermixture of green particles, 
containing numerous disintegrated shells of the 
terrebra'ula’ Hariani. \t was applied to a poor 
‘adjoining field, many years ago, which to this 
day produces better crops ‘than any of the sur- 
founding ones. But the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of the black marl is to be seen on the farm 
‘of Mr. George Turner, at the head of a branch 
émptying into the Sassafras. The material here 
ie a micaceous black sand, containing numerous 
tharine shells, among which the gryphee are inost 

buidant. bh was applied to that part of a barren 

tnell embraced with in an enclosed field under 
o@titivation, the remainder of the knoll forming 
part of a waste field. The effect was to produce 
@hixuriant and well set growth of clover where 
the marl had been applied, that very forcibly con- 
‘Wasted with the adjoming portion, whilest this 
served ‘to show the original barreaness of the 
whole. These experiments sufficiently attest the 
Value of the Bluck Marl. 

Jn giving directions for the use of a similar 
miaterial that occurs in Kent county, | have advis- 
Wd Wat, before its application, it shuuld be expos- 
€@ for one seasun. The same precaution does 
fol’appear to be necessary for most of the marls 
“@F Cecil, as they have been ubserved tw cuntain a 


greatcr number of shells, consequently more 
caleareous matter, and less of the sulphuret of 
iron. It is only in those places where this mine- 
ral, whieh by its decomposition and recombina- 
tions gives rise to the production of an injurious 
acid, occurs in notable quantities, that such an 
exposure can be required. In its most usual con- 
dition, it may be appled with safety in the quanti- 
ty of three hundred bushels to the acre. But, as 
in many situations it contains large, thick and harh 
shells, that have as yet undergone but little disinte- 
gration, it might be advisable to separate these, 
and, when they have accumulated to a sufficient 
amount, burn them into lime.. The friable por- 
tions of the marl have been found to contain from 
20 to 80 per ct. of carbonate ef lime. 

The Black Marl has been observed inSassa- 
frass neck, at the head of Back creek; at the bot- 
tom of a ravine in Rich neck, where it is covered 
by gravel and soil to the depth of ten feet; at the 
heads of bianches making into. St. Alban’s and 
Captain John’s creek; those of Scotchman’s creek; 
and most of the streams emptying into the Bohe- 
mia. In Bohemia Manor, it occurs on the Bayard 
Estate, adjoining the Ferry, and, in most of the 
branches making into the river. Pits of it have 
heen opened on the widew Bryan’s farm, and by 
Mr. Albert Bryan, near Concord. At the former 
place, it has been used under the direction of Mr. 
John W. Tarbutton, and at the latter by the pro- 
prietor—in both instances with complete success. 
Mr. Albert Bryan offers to dispose of it to his 
neighbors at 20 cents per load, which it is fully 
worth. 

The Greensand, in its pure state, containing 
fossils, occurs at the, head of Sassafrass, and may 


possib!y also be found towards the head of the | 


Bohemia. In the vicinity of Warwick, on the 
farm of Mr. Lockwood, a mixed article occurs, 
which it is believed might be beneficially applied. 
A mixed greensand is found, too, in Pond neck, 
and in other portions of the county. 

There can be no necessity of urging the itelli- 
gent farmers of Cecil to the fruition of these in- 
valuable . resources, by means of which, together 
with the other natural advantages of the county, 
it can be made one of the most flourishing in the 
State. Its peculiar position—at the head of the 
Bay—intersected by water courses—traversed by 
the canal and rail road, and thus possessed of 
every facility for the transportation of its various 
productions—midway between two large cities, 
either of which, fur social intercourse, can be 
reached ina very few hours—it presents itself 
under a remarkably favorable aspect to those who 
are desirous of retiring upon a farm, or of founding 
landed estates, There can be no doubt that the 
prices at which lands have recently been sold in 
Cecil are much below their intrinsic value; and, 
without desiring to create or to encourage an 
unwholesume spirit of speculation, by affixing a 
nominal value to them, that would be more injuri- 
ous than beneficial to the prosperity of the county, 
they may be safely remmendéd to those who are 
willifigyo invest their funds in this way, provided 
they be Waproved forthwith by means of those 
natural resourees which they contain within them- 
selves, orare within their reach. 

Before concluding the account of the mineral 





resources of Cecil county. it should be stated that 
beds of several varieties of clays and uchres occur 





ad 
on the banks of the Bohemia, those of 
creek, and of the A ey eehieh pee 
furnish valuable materials to an extensive 
of our domestic industry. Specimens Collected 
from various localities, together with some of , 
parently superior quality, forwarded by Dr Rend 
Pearce from Cap. John’s creek, have been a 
in the hands of a skilful and intelligent many 
turer in Baltimore, who has kindly consented to 
give them a full trial, the result of which has aot 
yet been obtained, but will be communicated j 
proper time to those more immediateldy intereste 
as well as eventually to the public. [t may be 
well to mention in this place that more attention 
should be paid these deposites of clays than has 
hitherto been done, as they are likely to be soog 
in great demand for the manufacture of stoneware 
which is daily growing in importance to j 
and to .the nb . “i Say 
Bog ore of good quality occurs on Mr. Hen 
Fisher’s farm, at the head of Sassafras, where the 
color of the waters indicates that it probably exists 
in large quantity, and in the neighborhood of 
Warwick, on the farm of Mr. Lockwood, where 
specimens were obtained whose specific gravities 
were found to vary from 2-5to3. They wer 
free frum any phosphate of iron, and their free. 
ture possessed a semi-metallic lustre. They would 
probably yield from 25 to $0 per cent. of iron. 
(To be Continued.) 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
MANURES, © 8 


Perhaps there is no point which more stro 
marks the difference between the old husbandary, 
and the new, than the increased formation and 
plication of manure; and there is no one which 
more clearly evinces the superiority of the latter, 
since, however wide the chemist and the farmer 
may differ as to the food of plants, all are agreed 
that animal manures furnish it the greatest quan- 
tity, and that the productiveness of cultivated land 
is in a great measure determined by the quantity 
of manure applied. Under the improved system 
of a rotation of crops, root culture, and alternation 


of grass and grain, combined with yard and sll” 


feeding of sheep and cattle, the quantity of manore 
produced on the same farms has in many instances 
been quadrupled, and the amelioration of the svil 
has been in the same proportion. we 
The value of the manure produced in Great 
Britain taken in eonnection with her agriculiure, 
may be seen from the fact that it is estimated 
McCulloch at about 250 millions of dollars, while 
the whole of the cotton manufacture of the king- 
dom is only about 280 millons; and if it is not 


rated as high in the United States, it is because. 


much of our country has been but lately brought 
into cultivation, and its necessity and value. is 
therefore not felt or appreciated. es! 

In this country, it is where’ manure has been 
used the longest that its value ‘is best understoad, 
and the greatest effurts made to procure it for @p- 


plication to the soil; but even in thes® places:the’ 


means of increasing the quantity that shouldbe 
applied to the land, that are adopted by European 
nations, would be considered at present as:bur- 
densome and non-paying. Ship loads of bones 
have been carried from this country to Europe:to 
be crushed and used as bone dust in fertilizing 
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«sails anti we have been compelled to pur- 
= eaerereren prices of those nations, the 
feat and other grain, that this same manure 
would have produced at home, and at the same 
time have lost to our farms the fertility it would 

ried. 

aitag blatd, that part of it in particular lying 
New-York, has long and justly been con- 
the most fertile spot and the one that best 

ys for cultivation, of any in the United States. 
Ry what is this fertility owing? Not to the natur- 
a) qualities of the soil, for in these itis far inferior 
jo many in other sections of the country; not al- 
together to improved method of tilling, or the ad- 
vantages of market, though these must have had 
their’influence in stimulating industry;—-but 
mainly to an increased attention to the production, 
purchase,and application of manures. The sweep- 

‘of the streets and the manure from the city 

stables,—the leached ashes from the country on 
gnboth sides of the North river.—the ashes and 
refuse. from the soap boilers’ manufactories, 
wherever they could be procured on the Atlantic 
coast without regard to distance,—the lime and 
marl of New Jersey, and the treasures of the deep 
in the shape of the Manhaden or Mossbunker 
fish, have all been called in requisition, and the 
result has been, that in productiveness, that Island 
may be considered the garden of America. 

itis true that the farmers of Long Island, as 

well as those in the neighborhood of other cities 
and villages, have neglected, or been ignorant of 
one of the most powerful of manures, poudrette 
or prepared night soil; and in consequence have 
suffered immense loss; but since the attention of 
men of science has been turned to the subject of 
dhe best. methods of preparing and applying man- 
ures.itis probable the advantages to be derived from 
‘this‘new source will not longer be overlooked. 
But whatever improvements or discoveries may 
be made, it seems clear that the farmer for manure 
must-rely mainly on his stables and yards, and 
‘Hihdy should be to render them the most 
iicient and available. One main object should 
prevent the escape of the liquid and volatile 
*pante'of the ‘manure, as experience proves that 
are the miost active in exciting or supplying 
} with food and thus accelerating their growth. 
yards and the stables should be provided with 
itlet such as straw, hay, leaves, &c. with vegeta- 
ble ittold or muck, with the wash of roads or the 
overflowing of streams, in sufficient quantities to 
abserb.and retain the urine and other liquid parts 
of the manure, and where these cannot be obtain- 
‘€, Common earth or dry sand will be found of 
great_utility in preventing the loss which must 
ensue where these parts of the manure are allowed 
“Wwreseape from the yard. 
tleans out his yards, he were to cover them with 
A hundred loads of vegetable or absorbent earth, 
would-find.in the following year.a greater num- 
“tr of loads of the most valuable manure, the 
“préaterpart of which’ without such precatition 
would have been wholly lost. 

l,.appears .to be ‘a well established rule, that 
‘manure to ‘produce the most benefit, should be 
applied unfermented, and the: decomposition take 
»place in the earth. That rotted manure. may afford 
Dany benefit to a particular crop, or that 
may not be mote conveniently applied to some 
crops, is not denied; but as a general.gnd reasona- 


If when the farmer| 


ee 
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rotted in the ground where it is wanted. Some 
crops are rarely injured by any quantity that can 
be given them, as corn, potatoes, and roots general- 
ly, of course such should have the advantages of 
the first process of decomposition in the manure 
while its after effect is reserved for the grains and 
grasses. Heavy manuring of the grains, especially 
the spring ones, is more apt to produce lodged 
straw, than full berry, a result sarely felt when it is 
applied first to hoed crops, and the first fermenta- 
tion has passed away. 

QUALITY OF MILK DURING THE PROCESS OF 
MILKING.—Several large coffze-cups havirfe been 
successively filled from one cow, till she was 
quite dry, the following results appeared: great 
care being taken to weigh the cups to ascertain 
that they held exactly the same quantity :—In 
every case the quantity of cream was found to 
increase in proportion as the process of milking 
advanced. In different cows the proportion vari- 
ed, but in the greater number the excess of cream 
in the last cup, as compared with the first, was six- 
teen to one —in some it was not so considerable : 
therefore, as an average, it may be called as ten to 
tweive to one. The difference in the quality of 
the two sorts of cream was no less striking : the 
cream given by the first drawn milk was thin, 
white, and without consistence, while that furnish- 
ed by the last was thick, buttery, and of a rich 
color. The milk remaining in the different 
cups presented similar differences: that’ which 
was drawn first was very poor, blue, and had the 
appearance of milk and water : that in the last cup 
was of a yellowish hae, rich, and to the eye and 
taste, resembled cream rather than milk. It ap- 
pears, therefure, from these experiments, that if 
later drawing seven or eight pints from a cow, 
half a pint remains in the teats, not only almost as 
much cream will be lest as the seven or eight 
pints will furnish bat that of the best quality, and 
which gives the richest taste and color to butter. 
This fact has been corroborated by chemical -ex- 
periments, and holds good with respect to to goats 
and asses.— Blacher’s Essay on the Improvement 
of small Farms. 

















FOR SALE, 

Two superior DEVON bulls, 4 years old this spring, of 
the purest blo d in the country. fine form and remarka- 
bly large. Any gentleman wishing 'o procure one will 
find it to his advantage to embrace the pr-sent opportuni- 
ty, 98 they will be evld at the low price uf $100 each, ce- 
liveratle in Baltim:re. 

Applications in writing, post paid, tobe made to the 


subscriber. 
EDWD. P. ROBERTS, Baltimore, Md. 
may 29 : 3t 
NEW BALTIMORE SEED STORE. 
THE Subscriber having located himself in Grant street 
near Pratt, three doors in the. reat of Dinsmore & Kyle's 
Grocery Store, takes this early: method of informing hi- 
friends and the publie, that he has commenced the GAR- 
DEN AND FIELD SEED BUSINESS, and solicits a 
portion of pu'ilic patronage. He has on hand andintend- 
keeping, at alitimes. a constant and general assortment «f 
the very best FIELD AND GARDEN. SEEDS;a pen 
of the latter, beng of the last year’#importation, and ali 
the growth of 1837. 4+Heme bas eqset 
Also GARDEN AND FARMING. TOOLS, of van: 
ous kinds; a few barrela of ITALLAN Spring WHEAT: 
KADEN.GORN, raised, and: carefully.:selected « by Gol. 
Mercer—DUT TON; MANDAN; SIOUX; AND EAR. 
LY SUGAR COKN» CLOWER ; ‘TIMOTHY, ORCH | 








-ARD, & HERD'S GRASS SEEDS, BUGK WHEAT; 


ble rule it may be asserted that manure'should be |} QATS; MILLET, WHITE. DUTCH CLOVER ;:LU- 
ENGLISH RYE) 


CERNE; TREFOIL; SAINFUIN, 
GRASS, &c. &c. c 
Farmers, Gardeners, Me'chants, Captains of Vessels, 


and others, are invited to give him a call, as they can bee” 


supplied not only with Field and Garden Seéede of ait? ©? 
kinds. but also with PLOUGHS; HARROWS! Pn 
CUTTERS ; CORN SHELLEKS; WHEAT’ FANS 

WHEAT CRADLES, &c. &c., together with=al “ 


kinds of useful implements of Husbandry; manufaetured 
and keptconstantly fur sale by John T. Durding. & Co. 
at their Agricultural Store, also in Grant Or- 


ders fur articles in the above line by mail or: otherwitey* * 


shall be faithfully and punctuall7 emaae 
Grant street, 3 doors in the rear of Dinsmore & Kyle's 





WATKINS’ PATENT: WHEAT FANS, 
HARVEST TOOLS, &e. > 


THE subscribers, being confident of the superiority of 
the Watkins’ Fan have made arrangements with the Pa- 
tentee to manufacture the article in this city. 1 

The difficulty uf procuring these fans fram Washington 


much retarded their introduction in our immediate 
ity; they are now manufactured by us ata redu 
bout 40 per cent. on »riginal price, and nade of wa 
ed materials and by experienced workmen. The Ri 
and Screen of this fan are optgeted upon 

crank motion, and the general construction 


county in this State, (where they were forwerly o, 
factured) and the high price at which they were hes 
os 


tof @- 


force on the riddies, thus enabling farmers to cléan 
the quantity of grain and pat it in better order for mar- 
ket than can be dsne by those in common’ use. Our ae” 
surtment of Fans and Harvest Tools are as follows, viz: 
Watkins’ Patent Fans ed 


; do do with onshipping heads ° 
Comnoion Crank Shake —— ans, . , 
do do o -with unship heads : 
+ do Dutch Fans, ee =" 90.007 


Box Fans; a very complete fan and well edited’ ~ 
for small farms, 16.00 
Grain Cradles with 448 fingére and warranted “****"" 

Scythes attached, puwots 
' do do with wire bratés, 4 
Grass Scythes and Sneaths, in complete order -* *”*' 
for mowing tetarsereccceses oes QM 
Grain, Grass and Bramble Scythes, * <""°""* © 
Sickles and Grass Hooks, slik .0908g0F 
Scythes Stones. assorted “kinds, Ripgs for whetting 
Grain Scythes, ' ae 
Horse and Hand Hay Rakes, «oe 
Cradlers’ Hammers, ; 


Hay Forks, of sizes suitable for takitig and pitching 


hay, 
Threshing Machines, &c. ean 
ALSO, ir 24 Be Rial 

Gorn and Tobacco Cultivatére, ori Harrows, Field and 
Garden Hoes, and as usual, a large aseitinient of impie- 
MENIS AND SEEDS, compriving Hearty variety used 
by the planter. ROBERT SINCLAIR: Jr. & Co. 
streetnear-Pratt —r acu W 


~*~ . a ae 
DAHLIA ROOTS. 1» «&! cexccety 

The stbscriber*can furnish any quantity of DAHLIA 
ROOTS to the number of one:thousand, reéommended to 
be a chdice variety, all. of the dotble kind, andi from. se 
well known nursery of Samuel! Reevs, Esq’r. near Salem, 
‘New Jersey. 1! can also furnish from the same 
very superior APPLE TREES for rpri 


’ ‘am © 


june 4 





if orders are given in soon. for themn«i® Trees 
cannot be furnishod from . theisaid next 
fall. _ os saee e008 Bae AN. 
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BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 
. PER. ,_ FROM. |_ FO 
APPLES, sccccccccecacccesssesecses barrel. _— — 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cafed--+-|,ound.| 123) 13 
Shoulders, -.-- LAOs + coveds ee ll aie 
Middlings,...+<«do+e+.s-e> 6 il _— 
Assorted, country,++sse+**| = 83 9% 
Burress, gomedia lbs. & halflbs.| + 20 25 
p Cee eesoesevoseosereee “ —_ am 
Ciper, Chee eeceserseeseseseseseses barrel. on dennis 
Catves, three to six weeks old--+-/ each. | 5 00 | 6 00 
Cows, new miich, eeeceeres seoteees “ 30 00 40 00 
TY, cececccecccecsccseseses ‘“ 12 00 15 00 
Conn Meat, for family use,....---|100]bs.| 1 62 

Cor Ry«, © eteeeeeeceeseeees Ly ] 50 l 60 
EGGS eee cccvsccocssvccvebsceseooes dozen. 12, —_— 
Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel.| 8 75 |. —— 
o. $, e¢ 825} — 

Herrings, salted, No.1,......) ‘ | 3 75 | —— 
Mackerel, No. 1, —..-—--No. 2 - 19 00 |12 00 
0. a, _— — 

Cod, salted,..+csscsceseeces cwt.- 8 00 3 25 

LARD, ooscccccccccececscceneccones pound. 9 10 

BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 


Baltimore and North streets. 
U. 8. Bank, ecccccocecepar 





VIRGINIA. 





Branch at Baltimore,..-+do| Farmers Bank of Virgi. 13 
Other Branches, . ovee?*esdO Bank of Virginia,...... do 
MARYLAND. [Branch at Fredericksburg ,do 
‘Banksia Baltimore,..---par| Petorsburg,.--+- eoece do 
Hagerstown,.. ccccccccceg@ 'Norfolk,- Pooseseses?® do 
Frederick, «...-.se+e.00+-d0 ‘Winchester, ........+.+ . do 
Westminster, codeveccvesedO ‘Lynchburg, ecccces do 
‘Farmers’ Bankof Mary’d, do|‘Danville,........... do 
Do. payable at Easton,...do||Bank of Valley, Winch. par 
Salisbury,.---- 1 per ct. dis.||BranchatRomney,... 1 
Cumberland,....-++++++ par Charlestown, par 
co Do. Leesburg,... 4 
‘DISTRICT. 


oO 
‘Wheeling Banks,.... 3404 


‘Washington, Oisio Banks,generally Sat 
btn ong Banks, {p.c. ||New Jersey Banks gen. 3 
Alexandria, New York City,..,.. .par 

PENNSYLVANIA. /|\New York State,.... do 


Philadelphia,.......++++..par||Massachusetts, .. (....14a2 











Chambersburg,...+-----++ $/\Connecticut,... /.... 1da2 
Gettysburg ..--+- veda iNew Hampshire, . ... a3 
Pitts TZ, cccecereseces 24 Maine, eee eee eeeee 1 a2 
York,-oesees tevccccccces & Rhode Island, eoeee l§a2 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks. North Carolina, ..... _ 5 
Delaware[under $5}.... South Carolina, . . 6a7 
Do. lover5}...--+- l)\Georgia,......- 4 8al0 
Michigan Banks,..... --++10}i\New Osleans........8a10 
Canadian do....++.+++-10 








TO THE PUBLIC. 
Try the New Agricultural Establishment in 














s are carefully corrected every Mcnpar 
PER | Facu To 
Beans, white Geld,.------00eeee0+ 1. 1 00 1 lo 
Caras, on the hoof, seqeseceoceses 100}bs ~— 10 = 
Conm,.. See Oe weer seoteseeee bushe! 
of Miri. ss cccesesnsscsser “ce 7” = 
‘imho Tonalin jentdchacce “ 0 = 
i a ang FE Ze at i 
fearmsas, PTettitiit tite d. 48 50 
PLAKSEED, «2. -sececernnesssrceres 1. 1 25 dall. 
Frovg& wh. wh’t fam. 1.) 10 00/16 50 
Do. deo. baker’s--+e-- “ ees asds 
SuperHow. st. from stores) « 7:87| 8 00 
= ss wagon price,,  « 7 37| 7 50 
City Mills, saper....-- eee “ | 15 pf om 
“ extra ec 800) —— 
Susquehanna,......--++| & 8 00} — 
R | POC eee “ 4 62 enue 
Kiln-dried Meal, in hhds.| phd. | 18 00) — 
do. in bbls. bbl. 330 
Geiss Seeps, wholes. red Clover, |pushe).. ——'|11 00 
, ut ae a 2 50) 3 00 
othy(herds ofthe morth)) « 2 25) 2 50 
' cn gr tree ceevecesecces st 2 00 2 50 
7 meadow Oat,-.--eeeres 6c ano 3 00 
—. ‘ or red LOP,- cceseeee “ 1 @ 1 25 
Hag, in b ae tees staan: ton. 10 00 15 ny 
Hamp, country, dew saeeees pound. 6 
: we water rotted,.-+..| i !' 
fleas, on the hool,...--<+se+ee+++- 100Ib. 775 8 
: eerecesesese ‘ ama —_— 
Hnes—firat SOF se oenrenacnecceeeesipound. - —_-__ 
d a aeaptenanageena “s ji — 
Lame corccedocesoccncsneseesesss| bushel.| 33 34 
Szep,Domestic,—; blk.. “ | g 50} 4 00 
jGedapeceesccocesenness seeee “ss | 32 ; = 
Paasy eeeeeereeeeeeeereeee bushel. a 

we BBRiscodaneceotoanges “s 1 00 1 12 

oo38 b POE “ _— —— 
PrasTER Panis,in thestone,cargo,| ton. | 3 75) —— 
1 TOUNG, oocececes barrel. 1 50 —_— 
Pesca Cunista Bean,...----++++\bushel.. ——| —— 
Rages, Ceca geseevedccecesessecences pound. 8 4 
Pt Pee eee bushel. 88 94 
Susquehannah, «| + ———} none 
Towacce, crop, common,-.-.++++++|100lbs) 3 00 3 60 
‘© brown and réed,-«-.|  “¢ 4 00) 6 00 
. ¢ “fine red, ..scseeees|  & 8 00] 20 00 
“ wrappery, suitable) ‘ 
for segars,--++--| | 10 00) 20:00 
** yellow and red,---| ‘* 8 00) 10 00 
- yellow,- ..--| 8 00! 12 90 
“ yellow,..---..| | 12 oy 16 00 
i i oe “ equal eum 
Seconds , as in Lo a - po eae 
Virginia, --cecsesccecees 66 4 = 6 00 
eeeeeeeoe “ —__- —_ 
entucky, eeeccone met “ | 5 00 8 00 
Wuear, white, aseeseetonsereseen|baabeh | 1 85} -_— 
Red, best = =—=—s eevee cool = 1 70; 1 30 
midi pt inbblsss-J-)'B\estlon.| 34 35 
ZBY Ist . sebede p H 
a ,? ie gh i “ ‘32 31 
yi4.: wagowpries, ) ¢ “ bbls 
Waceon Fastours, to Pittsburgh, . 100 tbe} 125) —~- 
To Wheeling,.| “ | 159), — 
fsseipi trounce 
Prime & Sax -++|pound.|40t050;2 
ST Mai Mlodands acd.asces. oe “ 35 — 20 
sect IMO,.ss006) 180 35Ii 

’. One halt dO-ccccereee! “ (95 30/1 20 

“Colton & one fourth eet «725 «30118 20 

Pulled, s-s se esecsceecwesee bad 30|18 20 
<% MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

‘Pid ‘wabscriber has>fram ~25,000, to 30,000 Moras 
Mafticantis trees now ngat his residence, with reota 
or Se A ees years: bere be twady for sale this 
stl end ‘on moderate terms i 

EDWARD P. ROBERTS. § 


20). 


Grant-street, next door to Dinsmore and Kyle. 


Every article warranted to be first rate. The eubscri- 
bers, grateful for past favors, take this early opportunity 
of returning their thanks to their customers and the pub- 
lic in — = beg leave to inform — baa tbey 
are now prov th a yery extensive stoc new 
Seotheteres AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, suite 
able to meet the call of Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants, 
Ca of ‘vessels, dnd dthets, ‘viz: 1000 Ploughs, as- 
sorted sizes, from $4 10'$15 each, comprising of the old 
common Bar Shear, Winand's Self jener ; ‘Woods 


& Freeborn's ‘patent, all ‘sizes, *‘Davis',” * Sinclair & 
Moi ; : 


"i ‘Hill ‘Side highly esteemed 
‘furrow ‘dows bill eth wrought 


to buying to sell agein— 





‘patterns, the ‘Ib. -ur ton, to suit custonier, allow- 
la‘ which wilt be furnished on the most pleasing terwis' 
‘ed every artiele warratted to be-of the*best quahty, in 


proportion to the cost . Allorders mailorotins 
Lars shall be duly. attended to with p sate cra 


We would particularly call the atient 
Merchants and others, wa Caen pads { 
plements to sell again, to ot, that we wih fb 
them with arti¢les on better terms than they cam be 
plied at any other establishment in the city. Ouse 
ment is complete and as varied as that of the maa ae 
sive ‘concern ih Baltimore. sxtea- 
We have also cotinected in its operations with tie %: 
bove branch of businessa complete assortment of 
AND GARDEN SEEDS, kept by Thomas Den 
Garden and Farm Tools, of various sorts a 
choicest ‘collection, which will enable our cuath 
pave filled entire ali orders in the Agticulturat ‘ain 
Departments... mh 26 JOHN T. DURDING @ 0, 
SUPERB DOUBLE DAULIAs. ~~ 
ALSO, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, >». 
The subscriber offers for sa‘e at his establishment the 
best collection of Doable DAHI,LAS offered to the 
lic, and will warrant every root trae to name and att 
but they are too well known to need any comiiént ig 
theirfavor, as most ail nmateurs in the vicinity: havesuen 
them in bloom to their great satisfaction, so those’ whe 
wish to have roots that are genuine, apply at the 
place, and lower than any other in the city as to qiality, 
Besides he offers a general and good collection oad: 
den and Flower SEEDS, fresh imported, that ‘cannot 
raised to perfection in this ceuntry ; he has selected from 
Europe, and will dispose of them on reasonable 
with a general collection of Greenhouse, Herbace: 
Balbous prea by 





hardy , also Roots. Catalogues cant 
at his establishment, corner of Pine and Lexington ste 
Baltimore, by 


JOHN FEAST, 


ap 24 3t? Florist & Soodemag. ° 
FARMERS’ REPOSITORY * 


OF AGRICTLTURAL TMPLEMENTS AND EASt. 
MAN’S CYLINDRICAL STRAW CU s 
IMPROVED. » a0 
THE Subscriber informs the public that he has 
red by letters patent his late and very inportaot pre 
ments on his ‘Cylindrical Straw Cutter, by which © 
provements they are made more durable and easier 
in order. All the machinery being secured to-an 
rame the shrinkage, wear and decay of wood is‘avoided, 
The feeding part of his improved machine is 
tire different principle from the former machine; farm 
‘durable, requiring neither‘ skill or care to ‘keep ft in Utder. 
These machines ‘are so constructed as to make 
on them less'than half what it cost to ship the formerar 
wood machines, an important desideratum to pare! 
living at a distance ; and I now offer it to the pu 
the credit of my establishtnent as the most , 
shawarttag same beams etna Ga 
to cutting rags for paper making, ' 
bacco as pueiaeedtn Tobacconists, . &c. popes 
I also keep these machines on hand made as heréte 
with my new feeding machinery attached to thein; 
also a general assortment of Agricultural ! 
usual. Elliott’s-Horizontal Wheat Fans, and Fox. & 
land’s Threshing Machines are buth saperior artieles. | 
My stock of Ploughs on hand are not equalled in Whe 
city either for quality, quantity, or variety. T haves 
large assortment of Plough ings at retail or 
ton, and-having an Iron Foundry attached to my 
lishment can furnish any kind of Plough or iD 
Castings on reasonable terms and at a short notice, ‘ 
All repairs done with punctuality and neatness! Us 
hand, a few Patent Lime Spreaders, Powers, sete. 
Aleo just reeeived, a fresh suppiy of Landreth’ 
rier Garden Seeds. Instore, superior Timothy and 4 
ard Grass Seed and Seed Oats. All implements 
‘agricultural line will be farnished by the subscriber, 
good and on asreasonable-terms ascan be had 


with a liberal deduction to moe my oy 
wise will reseive orders for Fruit Trees from 
Reeves’ Nursery, New Jersey. 


JONATHAN s."astuAtty’* 


Pratt street, 
feb 20 Between Charles & Hanoverd® 
A NEW-FOUNDLAND ‘SLUT. + 
For sate, 2 large sizs New-Foundlaad Sint: 
size aod poty bnedeeee. Her color is black, She. 
to tho gun, and in pup toa ba 






















a 
“20. ‘Eriquire of the editor of the Farmer and 
Baltimore, Md. 
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